Life and Letters

characteristically expressed in few words and
a slight troubled movement of the verse. The
language is simple and direct, with few made
phrases, inversions or fine adjectives; it
moves slowly and reflectively, attuned to his
prevailing mood, which might be called a
mood of resignation if that word did not seem
to preclude the inexhaustible freshness of his
response to the beauty of earth, " lovelier than
any mysteries." He felt always the pain of
death, and change, but that never clouded
his faculty for enjoying things ; in his ecstasy
over the endless miracles of the earth he was
sobered by his knowledge of their transience,
but he was not one of those dismal people
to whom every ephemeral thing is first and
foremost an illustration of the power of the
abstractions death and change. He loved
things for themselves and thought of their
beauty more than of their brevity.

His poems are poems of the earth and of one
man who looked at it, not knowing how long
he would be able to. It is a lonely man who
wanders through the book ; when he speaks of
other people they are memories or else faintly
and remotely in the background. His human
relations here are, we feel, subsidiary to, less
intense and passionate than, his relations with
nature. He is primarily a nature poet, and
a peculiar and interesting one. The "land-
scape" of no English poet has been more
normally English than his, and few have
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